DEFENCE PROBLEMS 

OF 


INDIA 



FOREWORD. 


The future of a great country can only be built greatly 
by i^atient thought and action. Now that after a fair and 
just rule of over a century and a half, developing India from 
a heterogeneous mass of warring elements into a homo- 
geneous whole with a common patriotism, Great Britain has 
determined on a policy of increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration and of development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire, the leaders of Indian life owe it 
to their people to turn away from their present negative 
activities and to prepare themselves seriously for the res- 
ponsibilities wliich are going to be theirs. 

The object of this series is to place before the public 
certain vital constitutional issues, on the proper , solution 
of which must rest tlie future well-being of the people of 
the country. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


considering* the implications of the policy, to the 
pursuit of whicli the British Parliament is solemnly pledged, 
for the iiicreasing association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian aclininistration, and for the development of resx>onsible 
Government in British India, no question is at once more 
difficult and more crucial than the future organisation, 
recruitment and control of the Army in India/’ observed the 
Simon Commission. 

It is our purpose to analyse the xHoblems of India’e 
defence in relation to tbe declared constitutional xioliey of 
His Majesty’s Government. 




CHAPTER L 


Economic Aspect of India’s Defence. 

The most striking aspect of India’s Defence is undoubtedly 
the relative enormity of expenditure that it involves. This 
aspect has never been more ably set forth than by Mr. W. T. 
Layton, Financial Assessor to the Simon Commission. 

^^The following table presents a balance sheet of India’s 
central and provincial finances, from which can be clearly 
seen the relative importance of the various items of revenue 
and expenditure. 

BxjDGiiiT Estimates oe Eevekue and Expenditltb,e of Centeai. 
AND PllOVINCIAL Goveunments IN 1929-30, 


[7e cTores of TUfees. One crore of Tui)ees-£760 ^000 


Central Revenue, 


Central Expenditure, 


Customs 

51-22 

Defence (net) 

55.10 

Income tax . . 

16*60* 

Debt charges (net) 

12*19 

Sait 

6*35 

Civil Administration (net) 

11*56 

Other taxes 

1*19 

Loss on post office, irriga- 


Total taxes 

75*36 

tion and fore,sts 

*39 

Railways (net) , . 

6*25 

Cost of collection 

3*32 

Opium (net) 

2*35 

Ci\dl Works (net) 

2*41 

Currency and Mint (net) 

2*35 

Pensions 

2*78 

Tributes from Indian States 

•74 

Other expenditure (net) . . 


Other receipts (net) 

1*17 



Total 


Total 

88.22 

Provincial Revenue, 


Provincial Expenditure, 


Land Revenuo . , 

35*48 

Land Revenue and General 


Excise 

19*44 

Administration 

15*76 

Stamps . . 

14*35 

-Police 

12*28 

Registration 

1*47 

Jails and Justice 

8*31 

Scheduled taxes 

•39 

Debt 

3*24 

Total taxes . . . 

71*13 

Pensions 

4*05 

Forests (net) 

2*07 

Education 

12*57 

Irrigation (net) ,, 

2*77 

Medical and Public Health 

6*38 

Other sources of revenue 

12*28 

Agriculture and Industries 

3*53 



Civil Works 

11*84 



Other exx^enditure 

9*00 

Total 


Total 

86-96 


Thus on the expenditure side, debt absorbs 15 erores, 
defence 55 erores, law and order, justice, etc., 21 erores, 
general civil administration (including land revenue) 27 
erores, and pensions 7 erores. Education, accounts for 13 
erores, health and medical services 6| erores, agriculture and 
industry 3i erores, wliile the expenditure on civil works 
amounts to 14 erores. 

An outstanding feature of this summary is the high pro- 
portion (62J per cent.) which current expenditure on defence 
bears to the total expenditure of the Central Government — 
a higher prox^ortion in fact than in any other country in the 
world. This ratio is not in itself, however, very instructive, 
since it depends on the functions performed hy central 
Governments. In the case of a federation, for example, 
which combiued for purposes of defence only, military ex- 
penditure would absorb one hundred per cent, of the federa- 
tion’s budget. It is more significant that even when account 
is taken of x^rovincial and central expenditure together, the 
ratio (31J per cent.) is still a very high one. This ratio 
is high in |>art because other kinds of expenditure are low. 
India has a comparatively small unxrroductive debt, while 
many forms of Government service are very little developed. 

On the other hand, it is to be remembered that tlie extent 
to which, taxation is felt as a burden depends very largely 
on the objects on which a Government spends its revenue. 
Thus, it has been frequently x'x^inted out that taxation for 
the purpose of x>aying interest on an internal debt is economi- 
cally sx^eaking a transfer of wealth within a ('ountry, which 
may — it is true— hamper enterx>rise, if the method of raising 
the revenue is unwise, hut which need not do so or affect the 
total saving power of the community. Again, wise expendi- 
ture on social services and particularly on health and educa- 
tion should be remunerative in the sense of increasing the 
wealth producing power and, therefore, the taxable capacity 
of a country. Security ivS, of course, essential, if xmoduction 
is to develop; but it cannot be claimed for expenditure on 
defence either that it is a mere redistribution of income or 
that it promotes productive efficiency. Indeed, economically 
speaking, it is the most burdensome form of expenditure, 


and this is particularly the case where, as in the case of 
India, the Army contains a large element drawn from else- 
where. If, tlierefore, the high 'defence’ in Indian GoYern- 
ment expenditure is xmrtly due to the low level of other 
exx)enditure, it remains a X3eculiarly burdensome one, and it 
would he reasonable to assume that, even if the total exi)endi- 
ture of India were increased, the burden would he more 
tolerable and more readity borne, provided this particular 
charge were diminished. 

But apart altogether from the question of other forms 
of expenditure in India, the defence charge is undoubtedly 
high. A recent comparison of the military exx>enditure of 
the nations of the world shows that in this respect India is 
seventh on the livst among the Great Powers and that her 
expenditure on armaments is between two and three times 
as great as tliat of the whole of the rest of the Empire outside 
Great Britain. Again, the total is not only high in itself 
and as compared with other countries, hut it has also greatly 
increased as compared with the pre-War situation. India, 
in fact, has not obtained anj relief from the great sense of 
world security, which has succeeded the World War. On 
the contrary, her defence expenditure has risen even after 
allowing for the rise in prices and has grown more rapidly 
than in other j^arts of tlie Emj^ire. This is apparent from 
the following figures quoted by Mr. Jacobsson in the sum- 
mary already mentioned; — 


AuM AMENTS ExPENDITUEE (iN MILLION £), 



1913. 

1928. 

Percentage 
increase . 

Great Britain 


115 

48-9 

India 

22*0 

44 

100*0 

The Dominions 

9*0 


33*0 

Total 


71 :yv'' 

58-33 


The figures were given by Mr. Jacobsson in sterling fox 
■puriioses of coinparivsom Only a part, however, of Indiahs 
defence exiienditure is paid in sterling. Tlie figures would 
only show an increase in rupees of 66 per cent, owing to the 


change in the par value of the rupee. The rise of wholesale 
prices in India is only 41 per cent/’ (I.S.C.R,, II, 215~18,) 

The matter has been viewed from another standpoint by 
Mr. Layton. ^'The animal income of the British people is 
estimated to be about £4,400 millions, or not far short of 
£100 per head of the population. Tlie average income of 
the people of India after the War was Rs. 107. Considering 
that prices have meanwhile fallen, it can hardly he put at a 
higher figure to-day. At the current rate of esrchange this 
is equivalent to about £8 per head per annufn. The propor- 
tion of this annual income wliich is taken in Britain by the 
tax gatherer and spent upon military and naval defence 
about 2i per cent., vis;., £2 10^, per head. In the case of 
India, the expenditure upon the army is 2^. 7d, per head or, 
leaving out of account the Indian States and including British 
India only, M, per head or about 2 per cent, of the average 
annual incoiue. But, wliereas the amount collected by the 
G-overnment and spent upon education in Britain inasmuch 
as £2 15^. per head, the amount spent on education in British 
India is less than dd. per head. 

These simple figures illustrate three of the chief features 
of the financial situation in India, viss., — 

The mass of the people are extremely poor. 

She is incurring expenditure on the primary functions 
of Government, such as defence and the maintenance 
of law and order, as high in proportion to her wealth 
as Western nations. 

Her expenditure on social vserviees such as education, 
healtli, sanitation, etc., on the other hand, is far 
^behind Western standards, and indeed in many direc- 
tions is almost non-existent. 

The insufficiency of India’s revenue to provide adequately 
for the latter classes of expenditure has been a factor of 
political importance in that it has created dissatisfaction with 
the very small headway that it has been possible to make in 
the direction of social amelioration under the Reforms/’ 
(LS.C.R., ir, 207-8.) 


CHAPTER 11. 


Military Aspect of India’s Defence. 

The question naturally arises as to whether the 
ing” army hiidget ivS capable of any reduction consistent 
with efficiency and India’s security. India at present 
maintains a standing array of 60,000 British troops and' 
lr50,000 Indian troops (as well as 34,000 reserrists). What 
are the purposes for which this standing arin,y is main tamed? 

( i ) Exteunal oefenoe. — ^^Iiidia throughout history has^ 
had to endure a series of incursions by foreign inyaders, 
who have forced their way througli the defiles in the North-' 
West, and at other points where a gap was found in the 
immense mountain harrier which cuts off India from the rest 
of Asia. It is noteworthy that, notwithstanding the teeming 
millions of India’s population, comparatively small bodies of 
invaders have often succeeded in overcoming all opposition 
and making their way through to the plains, where they 
have established themselves as conquerors. It is the difficult 
and necessary role of the Army in India to guard against a 
i repetition of these dangers. Sixty thousand British troops 

and 150,000 Indian troops (as well as 34,000 reservists) are 
organised into a Field Army, into covering troops, and into 
. a garrison for internal security, wfith this task amongst others 

I constantly in mind. In peace time the duty of the covering 

I troops, assisted by frontier levies of various kinds, is to 

I prevent the independent tribes on the Indian side of the 

I Afghan frontier from raiding the peaceful inhabitants of 

I the plains below. From 1850 to 1922 there have been T2 

i; expeditions against these tribes — ^an average of one a year: 

I Behind and beyond this belt of unorganised territory lies 

I the direction from which, throughout the ages, the danger 

I to India’s territorial integrity has come — a quarter, we may 

I observe, occupied by vStates who are not members of the 

League of Nations.” (I.S.C.R., I, 94.) 
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(ii) Ikxerkal security.— Army in India is also 
distributed and habitually used throughout India for the 
purpose of maintaining or restoring internal peace. In all 
countries the soldier when in barracks may be regarded as 
available in the last resort to deal with domestic disturbance 
with which!" the policeman cannot cope^ but in Britain and 
elsewhere in the Empire this is little more than a theoretical 
consideration. The military is not normally employed in this 
way^ and certainly is not organised for this purpose. But 
the case of India is entirely different. Troops are employed 
many times a year to prevent internal disorder and, if neces- 
sary, to quell it. Police forces, admirably organised as they 
are, cannot be expected in all eases to cope with the sudden 
and violent outburst of a mob driven frantic by religious 
frenzy/’ (I.S.C.E., I, 94.) 

{Hi} Treaty oblioatioxs to States. — ‘‘The paramount 
Power is responsible for the defence of both British India 
and the Indian States... against foes, foreign and domestic. 
It owes this duty to all the Indian States alike. Some of 
the States contribute in different ways to the cost of this 
defence by the payment of tribute, by the assignment of 
lands, by the maintenance of Indian States Forces. But, 
w'hether or not a State makes a contribution to the cost of 
defence, the Paramount Power is under a duty to protect the 
States.” (I.S.C., 27-8.) The position has been stated more 
clearly by Sir Leslie Scott: “The British, Government as 
paramount power has undertaken the defence of all the States, 
and therefore to remain in India with whatever military and 
naval forces may be requisite to enable it to discliarge tliat 
function” says Sir Leslie Scott. 

(iv) Imperial purposes. — “The North-West Frontier is 
not only the frontier of India : it is an international frontier 
of the first importance from the military point of view for 
the whole Empire. On India’s frontier alone ivS the Empire 
open to any serious threat of attack by land, and it must be 
remembered that such an attack might be delivered not on 
account of any quarrel with India, but because a dispute 
between the Empire and a Foreign Power had arivsen in quite 
a different part of the world. The problem of India is. 


therefore, xuiiqne, since no other part of the Empire possesses 
such a frontier — vulnerable with such grave consequences 
and defended at such a cost,.. Imperial foreign policy Empire 
commxinications, Empire trade, the general position of Britain 
in the East, may be vitally affected.^’ (I.S.G.R., II, 173-4.) 


■■>■4 W f. 





CHAPTER III. 


Financial and Political Problems. 

How far can retrenchment be effected having in view the 
p\irposes for whicli the Army is maintained in India 

The following ways of retrenchment have been discussed : — 

{%) Reduction of British irooxns in India by increase in 
Indian troops. 

{ii) Contribution by the Home Government towards 
Biaintenance of troops in India for Imperial imrposes 
(including discharge of treaty obligations towards the 
Indian States) as distinguished from those maintained 
for India’s own internal and external defence. 

(m) Abolition of the ^'Capitation Charges” levied by the 
Home Government. 

{iv) Indianisatkm of tlie Higher Command in the Indian 
Army. 

The Army j)rol)lems of a countr3?‘ are inextricably mixed 
up with political considerations of fundamental imi)ortance. 
Any proposals foi’ retrenchniemt of the army budget must, 
therefore, take due account of the political considerations that 
they may involve. 

(i) Reduction oe Biutish Troops in India. — ^A British 
soldier is estimated io cost between three or four times as 
much as an Indian soldier. Can the British element be 
replaced to any extent by Indian element? This raises the 
question how far the British troops are necesvsary for the pur- 
poses of India’s internal and external defence. 

Necessity of the British element . — The Simon Commission 
were of opinion that British troops were necessary for three 
reasons. 


(a) Internal security , — *‘We have "been told that this use 
of the Army for the purpose of maintaining or restoring 
internal order was increasing rather than diminishing, and 
that on these occasions the practically universal request was 
for British troops. The proportion of British to Indian troops 
allotted to this duty has in fact risen in the last quarter of 
a century. The reason of course is that the British soldier 
is a neiitral, and is under no suspicion of favouring Hindus 
against Muhammadans, or MuhammadanwS against Hindus.^ 
India is a country in which the wildest and most improbable 
stories of outrage or insult spread with amazing rapidity and 
are widely believed, and inasmuch as the vast majority of 
the disturbances which call for the intervention of the military 
have a communal or religious complexion, it is natural and 
inevitable that the intervention which is most likely to be 
authoritative should be that which has no bias, real or sus- 
pected, to either side. It is a striking fact in this connec- 
tion that, while in the regular units of the Army in India 
as a wliole British soldiers are in a minority of about 1 to 2J, 
in the trooj>s allotted for internal security the preponderance 
is reversed, and for this purpose a majority of British troops 
ivS employed — in the troops earmarked for internal security 
the proportion is about eight British to seven Indian soldiers. 
When, therefore, one contemplates a future for India in 
which, in place of the existing Army organivsation, the 
country is defende^d and pacified by exclusively Indian units, 
just as Canada relies on Oanadian troops and Ireland on 
Irish troops, it is essential to realivse and bear in mind the 
dimensions and character of the Indian problem or internal 
order and the jjart which, the British soldier at present plays 
(to the general satisfaction of the countryside) in supporting 
peaceful Government.” (laS.C.Bu, I, 95-6.) 

(h) Frontier Defence , — ^^The land frontier of India exposes 
her in the Tforth-West to a constant and pressing danger of 
a magnitude which is quite without parallel in any other 


*For example, in connection with the very eerions riots which broke out 
in Bombay in the spring of 1929, a British battalion was brought up from 
Poona, and there can bo no doubt that its appearance contributed 
materially to relieving a situation which had become highly charged with 
communal feeling. 
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part of tlie Empire. For her defence against this menace, 
India relies on an Army which mnst be adequate in its higher 
command, staff, and organisation, sufficient in numbers, 
suitable in composition, and efficient in equipment and 
training. The eyidence we have heard and what we have 
seen in the course of our Indian tours leave no doubt in our 
minds that, at least for a very long time to come, it will be 
impossible for the Army entrusted with the task of defending 
India to dispense with a very considerable British element, 
including in that term British troops of all arms, a consider- 
able proportion of the regimental officers of the Indian Army, 
and the British personnel in the higher command. The rank 
and file of the Indian Army are not drawn from all ovei' 
India, but from ceritun martial races wlio themselves largely 
represent former masters of parts of India, so that the 
problem of providing them with a non-British command is 
of quite peculiar difficulty.” (I.S.C.R., II, 167-8.) 

^Broadly speaking, one may say that those races which 
furnish the best sepoys are emphatically not those which 
exhibit the greatest accomplishments of mind in an exami- 
nation. The Indian intellectual has, as a rule, no personal 
longing for any army career. The contrast between areas 
and races in India that take to soldiering, and those that 
do not, has no counterpart in Europe. Whereas the most 
virile of the so-called martial races provide fine fighting 
material, other comnmnities and areas in India do not furnish 
a single man for ihe regular Army. The Punjab supplies 
54 per cent, of the total combatant troops in the Indian Army 
and, if the 19,(}()0 Gurkhas recruited from the independent 
State of ITepal are excluded, the Punjab contingent amoicnts 
to G2 per cent, of tlie whole Indian Army. We are aware of 
the suggestion, whicli is sometimes put forward, that this 
contraet does not represent so much a difference in military 
quality as a deliberate policy adopted by the Army authorities 
for some sinister purpose. The simplest and shortest answer 
Js furnished by the figures of recruitment from India during 
the Great War, when it cannot he suggested that any dis- 
couragement was offered to recruitment in any area. Bengal^ 
with a population of 45 millions, provided 7,000 combatant 



recruits; the Pirn jab, with a population of 20 millions, pro- 
vided 349,000 such recruits. The Punjab and the United 
Provinces between them provided three-fourths of the tbtal 
number of combatant recruits raised throughout British 
India.* 

The plain fact is that the formation of an Indian National 
Aimy drawn from India as a whole, in which every member 
will recognise the rest as his comrades, in which Indian 
officers will lead men who may be of different races, and in 
which public opinion will have general confidence, i.s a task 
of ^ the greatest possible difficulty. Strenuous efforts are 
being made by many Indian iioliticians to develop a more 
general sense of citizenship, and these efforts have the 
sj'Uipatliy of all who sincerely desire to see tlie growth of 
Indian unity. The Army authorities are taking their share 
in the work of reducing the disparity which is no doubt due 
to economic and climatic considerations, and to the unseen 
hut potent influences of tradition and of race. Cadet corps 
in the various universities are paid for out of Army funds. 
In 1923 the Territorial Forces Act was passed, and 23 Terri- 
torial units (including four urban battalions) have been formed 


following extract from “ India’s Contribution to the Great War ”, 
published by authority of the Government bf India, Calcutta, 1923, illustrates 
tte share each province took in obtaining combatant and non-combatant 
recruits up to the Armistice : — 


Province. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Kortli-West Prontier Province 
Baluchistan 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Total 


Combatant 

Non-com- 


recruits 

batant 

Total. 

enlisted* 

recruits 

enlisted. 


51,223 

41,117 

92,340 

41,272 

30,211 

71,483 

7,117 

51,935 

59,052 

163,578 

117,565 

281,143 

349,688 

97,288 

446,976 

32,181 

13,050 

45,231 

1,761 

■^.327',^- 

■ : ^ 2,088 

14,094 

4,579 

18,673 

8,576 

32,976 

41,652 

5,376 

^ 9,631 

16,007 

942 

14,182 

15,124 

7,341 

1,632 

8,973 

683,140 

414,493 

1,097,642 


In addition, a total of 08,904 recruits were obtained from Nepal. 


in all parts of India, in whick the selection is not limited 
to the classes recruited in the regular Army. But the change 
is bound to be slow, and the obvious fact that India is not, 
in the ordinary and natural sense, a single nation is nowhere 
made more plain than in considering the differences between 
the martial races of India and the rest... As things are, the 
presence of British troops and the leadershii) of British officers 
secure that the ffighting regiments of India, though represent-* 
ing only a portion of Indians manhood shall not he a menace 
to the millions %vlio are conducting their civil occtqjalions 
loithout any thought of the consequences which might ensue 
if British troops were withdrawn and the Indian Army con-* 
sisted of nothing hut representatives of the hulian fighting 
races. It is manifest that the peaceful unity of a self-govern- 
ing India would be exposed to great risks if it relied, for the 
purpose of maintaining and restoring internal order, solely 
upon Indian troops, drawn from selected areas and special 
races, such as the Punjabi, the Pathan, the Sikh, the 
Maharatta or (to go outside India) the Gurkha. Indian 
statesmen, in developing their ideas of self-government for 
India as a whole, will, as it seems to us, have to face these 
questions in a practical spirit, with a full realisation of their 
complexity, for generalisations about self-government are no 
substitute for a frank examination of the vspecial difidculties 
of the Indian case in relation to the defence problem/^ 
(LS.C.R., I, 96-8.) 

{a) Obligations to hidian Prmces, — “It is clear that it is 
impossible for the Crown, xipon whom the States rely, to lose 
control of the instrument by the use of whicli in case of need 
the obligations of the Grown could be discharged.’’ 
(LS.C.E., 11, 169.) 

The contention of the Simon Commission for a British 
element in the Army on the above grounds has evoked criti- 
cisms from certain sections of, and individual, Indians. 

(c3&) Internal security, — (/>) The Hon’ble Sir Sankamn 
Nair, the Hon’ble Raja Nawab Ali Khan and the Hon’ble 
Sardar Bahadur Shivdeo Singh IJberoi in their memorandum 
have argued that- it is not correct to say that the policy of 
Government is to employ British troops for internal security. 
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^^One-tliird of the Army in India is said to "be kept to 
preserye internal peace and tranquillity* It is argued that 
for the purpose it is necessary to maintain a certain number 
of British troops in India ; and the larger part of the British 
garrison of some 60,000 men, namely, 28 out of the 45 
battalions, are allotted to internal security inirposes. It has 
been stated before us tliat it would not be right to ask Indian 
troops to shoot Indians in riots, etc., and that therefore 
British troops are and have been employed for tliat purpose. 
As a matter of fact tliis is not home out hy recent occixrrences. 
Tile British troops were employed to carry out measures for 
the suppression of plague in Poona towards the end of the 
last century, and it is from that episode that the alienation 
of the Indians from the Government took its origin. The 
British troops, we feel certain, will no longer be employed 
for similar purposes. 

The next great event •which required the use of troops was 
the disturbances which followed Lord Curzon’s partition of 
Bengal. The Muslims were on the side of the Government, 
upholding the partition : the Hindus who opposed the parti- 
tion were supposed to be the offenders; the troops employed 
were the Gurkhas and not the British. 

In the Punjab riots also the troops employed were the 
Hindu Gurkhas. 

One more instance is furnished hy the Moplah riots in 
Malabar. The leaders there wei’e both Muslims and Hindus. 
On that occasion British troops the Hindus were attacked by 
the Moplahs, who considered it an act of treachery to them- 
selves. The outbreak was finally quelled hy Indian troops, 
the Gurkhas and Kacliins, who alone could follow the 
Moplahs into the hills; That British troops are indispensable 
for quelling riots and Indian troops are not employed for 
the purpose is not thus a fact ; in fact, it is now well recognised 
that it would be very impolitic to employ British troops; 
because greater resentment is felt against the Government on 
account of anything done by British troops; and if one may 
judge from the practice in recent times it has become 
the fixed policy of the Indian Government to employ 
Indian troops alone wherever possible/' (I.0»C., 134-5-) 
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iq) In the same memorandum tliey have further argued 
that the Britisli troops for internal security could be replaced 
by police, 

“Before the mutiny the troops were intended both for 
war and for maintaining internal peace ; but when the mutiny 
was quelled, the police force was created in order to keep the 
peace. ^ If it has not been entirely successful for the purpose 
for which it was created, the fault lay with those wlio are 
responsible for the organisation of the force. There is little 
doubt that in Indian hands the police will be a force quite 
efficient for the purpo.se for which it was formed ; and the 
troops may be dispensed with except for purposes for which 
they might be employed in England. The military budget 
would thus he cut down by the amount required for the troops 
which are now kept for police purposes.” (I. C. C., 135.) 

{r) Sir Eari Singh Gour in his memorandum has qxtoted 
Geneml Eohinson to prove that the British element in the 
Army for internal security is capable of reduction. 

regard to the first problem, we may note that the 
suppression of local rebellion, riot and disorder, has been 
greatly simplified by the advent of the aeroplane and the 
armoured car; for these weapons, apart from their fire-power 
and^ their immunity from counteraction, possess that cap- 
ability of striking a swift blow which, especially in the East, 
multiplies greatly the value of force. Internal troubles 
present their gravest dangers when expressed in non-co- 
operative, in interference with communications and in sabotage 
of works. Stich action can only be defeated by a firm admini- 
stration in Delhi and in London.” (I. C. C., 341.) 

(«) The Indian Central Committee have expressed the 
opinion that the British troops should be replaced by 
Provincial Armies. 

“The grant of complete responsible Government to any 
province is bound up with the question of the maintenance 
of haw and order and internal security generally. Experience ^ 
iaas proved tliat civil disorders not infrequently arise whiehi 
are too serious to be dealt with by the ordinary police foree^ 
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At present the civil authorities have the right, subject to 
certain limitations, to call ixpon the military to aid the civil 
power. It is uncertain whether this right will he conceded 
to a resp'onsihle provincial Government. As rtcgards the 
use of British troops, it is obvious that provincial self-gov- 
ernment will not be a reality as long as provincial Gov- 
ernments look to a foreign mercenary army for the enforce- 
ment of their policy. Hor is it by any means certain that 
the British Government will agree to the use of British troops 
to enforc'O a policy for which they are not responsible and 
over whipli they have no control. On the other hand, the 
use of regular Indian trooxis involvevS certain risks. In time 
of communal tension it can hardly fail to happen that the 
sympathies of the men who compose the regular army are 
involved on one side or the other. In our opinion, it is of 
the utmost importance that the discipline of the army should 
not be strained througdi its use to quell communal disturb- 
ances, and that other means than the use of regular troops 
should he found for dealing with internal disturbances in 
provinces which have been granted complete control over their 
own affairs,’’ (I. C. C., 589.) On these considerations 
they have contended that the provincial Governments should 
be vested with the right to raise local armies; '"The experi- 
ment — for experiment it will be — is not one that we would 
forthwith recommend for trial throughout India; hut we see 
no real risk and much advantage in its adoption in the South 
of Peninsula. The majority of us accordingly recommend 
that it should be open to the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay io equip and maintain a local military force and a 
local militia. The minimum numbers of the force or militia, 
its equipment and qualifications, should he prescribed by the 
Government of India. The Viceroy and the Commander-in^ 
Chief should always be entitled to inspect the troops and 
pass orders for their efficiency and maintenance; but they 
shorxld not be entitled to direct a reduction of the force or 
any other step which will render the force less efficient.” 
As to the size of such armies, they are satisfied that 
^'financial considerations alone render it certain that no 
provincial Government will raise a force larger than ia 
actually required.” , (I.C.O., 59.) 
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The suggestioE has received support from other considera- 
tions. The Simon Commission have pointed out that the 
peaceful unity of a self-governin g India would be eixposed 
to great risks if it relied, for the puipose of maintaining 
internal order, solely ui)oii Indian, troops drawn from vselected 
areas and special races,- such as the Punjabi, the Pathan, the 
Sikh, the Maharatta, or the Gurkha. If Provincial Armies 
are raised a.nd equipped witli necessary modern armaments, 
that menace is likely to be checked to a great extent and an 
equilibrium in military power established among the different 
provinces. This ])oiiit was urged by Dr. Ambedbar in the 
Committee of Whole Conference (Round Table Conference) 
on Report of Sub-Coniniittee No. VII (Defence), where he 
moved an amendment in the following terms: — 

^^That immediate steps be taken to see that recruitment 
to the Indian Army is thrown open to all subjects of His 
Majesty, including the depressed classes, consistently with 
considerations of efficiency and the possession of the neces- 
sary qualifications.... It is a great public danger that any 
community in India should be allowed to monopolise any 
service in the country. I say it is a great public danger, 
becautse it not only excites a sense of superiority in those 
particular communities which have been placed in that posi- 
tion of advantage, but it also jeopardises the welfare of the 
people by making them dependent upon the protection 
afforded to them by certain specific communities.’'* 
(E. T. 0., 3T9-80.) 

The question of Provincial Armies has been looked at 
from another standpoint. The Simon Commission have 
pointed out that the withdrawal of British troops from the 
self-governing Dominions has ^Teft them to organise such 
local forces as they thought fit, recriiited and officered from 
within their own boundaries, and administered by a depart- 
ment of Govexmment which requires to spend but a small 
fraction of their revenues on the purpose. These Dominion 
units, drawn as they are for the most part from a homogeneous 
population, constitute a nucleus out of which, as the experi- 
ence of 1914-1918 showed, immensely powerful armies of the 
highest fighting quality may he developed under the stress 
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of emergency.” (I.S.O.R., I, 93-4). Proyincial Armies in 
India woiild also, it has been argued, for tlie most part be 
drawn from boinogeiieons populations and tlius form a nucleus, 
which could be contracted or expanded according to neces* 
sity, enabling Ih*ovincial Governments to keep down the 
expenditure to the inininium in times of peace. 

The desirability of Pi'ovincial Armies has also been urged 
from the point of view of Greater India federation. The 
?7atiTe States at present maintain bodies of efficient forces 
(called Indian States forces) for co-operation with the Indian 
Arm 3 % both in external defence of India and the maintenance 
of internal order, inspection staff being provided and i)aid 
for by the Government of India. It is stated that Provincial 
Armies would be a logical extension of this system and would 
help the entry of the States into the federation with their 
present right of maintaining local armies unimpaired, and the 
entry of the provinces with equal right with the States in a 
matter of such vital importance. 

Tet another argument has been advanced in favour of 
Provincial Armies, which at the present moment has 
undoubtedly some importance. Such armies will provide 
employment to a fair number of unemployed middle class 
youtliB who under the stress of unemployment are now being 
driven into crimes against society and will so long as they 
are without employment continue to be a menace to peace and 
order even in a self-gove^rning India. 

The question was also subjected to examination by the 
Government of India. In tlmir ^Glespatch On Proposals Por 
Constitutional lleforms” they observed, ^ 'We have considered 
also an alternative suggestion that a certain number of units, 
over and above those set apart under the existing scheme for 
Indianixiation within the army, should be handed over to 
provincial Governments to be maintained by them as pro- 
vincial battalions. These battalions would normally be 
employed by the provincial Governments on duties connected 
with law and order, for the preservation of which they are, 
under the Commission'* s proposals, to become primarily res- 
ponsible. They might also develop, in the course of time, 
into units capable of taking their place in the field armyv 


The>^ would in fact l)e raised and niaintained by provincial 
Governments in precisely the same way as Imperial State 
forces are raised and maintained by the rulers of the larger 
Indian States. They woiild be inspected and supervised by 
a central agency similar to, , and possibly amalgamated with, 
the Military Adviser-in-Chief and his assistants. For every 
provincial battalion so constituted, a corresponding unit of 
the regular army would he brought under reduction : and the 
provincial Government would receive, out of the resultant 
saving to army estimates, >such financial contribution as was 
required to maintain tlie new unit on an adequate footing. 
Provincial battalions, like the Indianizing units in the regular 
army, would he oflieered by Indians commissioned through 
an Indian military college. It is claimed for the scheme 
that, by encouraging the development of localized forces, it 
would help to broaden the basis of recruitment and perhaps 
foster willingness to undertake military service among com- 
munities who show no enthusiasm for it at present. Mean- 
while, the Imperial Army would not run the rivsk of includixig 
more experimental, and to that extent, ineffective units than 
it could carry. At the same time, there would be no res- 
triction of the field of employment for young Indian com- 
missioned officers, many of whom might prefer service in 
provincial units of this character to service in the Imperial 
Army. The suggestion, therefore, has something in its favour 
from the pxirely military point of view. It is, however, open 
to soma of the same objections as the proposal of the Indian 
Statutory Commission: (see under 'Dominion Army’) nor 
have we any reason to suppose tliat provincial Governments 
or provincial sentiment would welcome it. There is no 
evidence at present of a movement in any part of India for 
the establishment of provincial military forces. 

Apart from these considerations, the creation of any new 
type of armed forces would form, in our opinion, an unneces- 
sary complication. We already have regular troops with 
British officers, and regular troops in process of Indianiza- 
tion. We have also the territorial forces, and the various 
battalions of juilitary police maintained by provincial Gov- 
emnaents. We doubt if there is room for provincialized forces 
in addition to all these. We would greatly prefer that all 
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units hereafter selected for Indianization should retain the 
status and functions of regular fighting troops: and we have 
little doubt that Indian sentiment would vSUi)port us in this 
view. We think that the advantages of a provincial or 
local connection could he equally well attained by assigning 
certain stations as x^ermaneiit headquarters to some of the 
Indianizing units of the regular Army.'’ (Despatch, 145-6.) 

Doiiiinwn Army: In this coniietition it may be observed 
that the Simon Clnnnnission put forwaj'd a tentative i)r()i)osal 
for the (‘.reation of a separate army of a '‘Dominion” pattern, 
recruited for purposes of internal security. "Does it 
necessarily folhw that India’s atlainnieiit of self-government 
as a unit of tlie Britisli Empire must he postponed till India 
reemits and ofiicera from men of Indian races a complete Army 
for external defence by land, any more than it has proved 
necessary to postpone self-government in the Dominions until 
eacli Dominion provided ils exclusive defence at sea? The 
time may come when some intermediate solution will offer 
itself. One stieli solution which has sometimes been dis- 
cussed might perhaps he that Indian troops of a Dominion 
pattern commanded by officers holding a Dominion commis- 
sion may be recruited for purposes of internal order, while 
sharing wnth Imperial troops, the Imrdems of external defence, 
the Dominion ti'oops being under the control of an Indian 
Minister wdiile the Imperial troops remain constitutionally 
(as ihey must) uiuler the Governor-General.” (I.S.C.R., 
I, 106-7.) The Goinmisvsion ho^vever recognised that the 
suggestion involved many difficulties, technical and financial 
and ihat the time for so considerable a departure had not yet 
come. 

The scdieme wum subjected to close examination by the 
Goveiiiment of India in their Despatch. "We understand 
the proposal to be that Government, in co-operation with the 
central legislature, should encourage the recruitment of 
battalions of a ‘Dominion’ pattern, commanded by officers 
holding a dominion commission, for purposes of internal 
security, that these forces should be controlled by an Indian 
Minister of the central Government, and that out of them 
a dominion army should gradually emerge as a self-contained 
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iiidigeijoixs foree, distinct from tlie Imperial army, in which 
lattei‘ army, however, the policy of Indianiaiatioix should also 
be pursued. The Commission have left us in some doubt as 
to the functions of this new force, which they contemplate 
as being 'recruited for purposes of internal order/ but al*so 
^sharing with Imperial troops the burden of external defence/ 
Nor have they defined the source from whicli it is to be 
financed, though recognizing that financial considerations 
will of necessity impose strict limits on its size. 

This suggestioji of the Commission is, however, only 
tentative. As we liave already stated, they do not them- 
selves consider tliat the time has yet arrived to decide upon 
it, and whether it slnmld be adopted or not. Its adoption 
would in any ease depend upon a definite pronouncement in 
its favour by Indian public opinion. .... .This, . .recommendation 
of the Statutory Co3Jimission would involve the existence of 
two distinct forces side by side, controlled, organized, 
equipped, financed and employed on different systems, but 
both of them none the less forming part of the army in India, 
and containing the germ of the future dominion army. We 
confess that we do not at present see what justification or 
incentive could be found for the creation of the proposed ne\r 
force. Apart from financial difficulties, it is obvious that 
newly raised troops of this character would not for many 
years he as efficient as units of the regular army. Indian 
public opinion, so far as we know, is content that the whole 
army should remain under the control of the G-oveniment of 
India and tlie Gommander-iii-Chief. The fact that the Gov- 
ernment of India and the As.sembly w^ere free to develop an 
army which might be regarded as of inferior status and of 
less effective fighting capacity alongside the regular army, 
with such funds as might be available, would not evoke any 
degree of popular enthusiasm: nor would it he easy to con- 
vince any one that this measure constittited an advance 
towards the formation of a dominion army. It must further 
be remembered that, in time of peace, internal security tx^oops, 
as such, do not exist. All units of the army are recruited, 
trained, and equipped up to the full standard of efficiency 
required for service in the field. On the outbreak of war, 
units which are at the moment stationed in certain places 




beconio, on inobilization, part of tlie iield army, and proceed 
to the front. Those in certain other stations are detailed 
for internal security purposes; but, being fully trained, also 
form a valuable reserve to the troops in the field. In ordinary 
times ]ioweve?r every unit is fully trained for war, and is 
also available for duty in aid of the civil power on the out- 
break of local disorders, whatever its duties may be in the 
event of mobilization. Battalions trained for internal 
security j)urposes alone would not have sufficient occupation 
to justifj^ their maintenance as regular forces.” (Despatch, 
143 . 5 .) 

(6) (c) Frontier Defence and Treaty Ohliyatiojis, -—The 

necessity of British troops for (b) external defence and (a) 
discharge of obligations to Indian Princes can best be dis- 
cussed under — 

(ii) Gontbibution by thb Home Govebnment towards 

MAINTENANCE OE TBOOPS FOR IMPERIAL PURPOSES. — It has been 
explained at some length above how India's external defence 
has two distinct aspects — Imperial and Indian. The question 

Should Great Britain hear any portion of the cost of the 
maintenance of the Indian Army in consideration of 
the Imperial aspect of Indian's defence? 

The question has been dealt with fully by the Simon 
Commission. 

^‘We are assured that the size of the Army in India 
is not artificially enlarged with a view to making some 
portion of it available for service elsewhere, or for the pur- 
pose of keeping on Indian soil a reserve not needed in India 
at the expense of the Indian tax-payer. Its strength is not 
more than is calculated to be necessary for meeting the 
emergencies of internal disorder and the possibilities of ex- 
ternal attack. The extent of the demands actually made 
upon it for these purposes naturally varies from time to time, 
but it has to be ready for the strain whenever the strain 
comes. On the other hand, in times of comparative quiet, 
the Government of India has often found itself able to lend 
to the Imperial Government units from the Army in India 
for service in other fields. But when such troops are lent 
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by the Government of India for Imperial service outside 
India, it is the British tax-payer, and not the Indian tax- 
payer, who normally pays for them, so that the sparing of 
troops from India may actually mean a saving for the time 
being to Indian revenues. It is sometimes assumed or 
argued that, since India has been able to lend troops for 
service abroad, it follows that the troops assembled in India 
and paid for by India save when so lent, are in excess of 
India’s own needuS. The argiinient is, of course, in itself 
fallacious* And against sucli an inference must also be set 
the consideration already referred to, viss., that circumstances 
might arise when the troopvS in India would need to be rein- 
forced from elsewhfire in the Empire. Accordingly, without 
questioning the proposition that the she of that Army is 
fixed by reference to India’s needs, it is easy to see that the 
temporary loan of units drawn from that Army may from 
time to time properly take place. And tlie geographical 
position of India often makes it a very convenient quarter 
from which to borrow them. The real question, as it seems 
to us, is not whether the siise and expense of the Army serv- 
ing in India is greater than is needed for the twin purposes 
of internal order and frontier defence, but whether in con- 
nection with the latter of these purposes there is an Imx)erial, 
as opposed to a purely India, aspect which, in the absence 
of countervailing claims, might make it inequitable to regard 
its cost as falling solely upon Indian revenues.” (I.S.G.R., 
II, 171-3.) They conclude that from Imperial considerations 
there must be a British element in the Army and that it 
would be fair if the ordinary expenditure of the Army is 
borne by Indian revenues. As to the ease of extraordinary 
or war expenditure, ‘'HJiere is a broad distinction between the 
cost of expeditions or operationB wdiich are the result of tribal 
activities and must be considered a normal incident of the 
Wardenship of the Marches and exceptional expenditure 
rendered necessary by the organised attack of a foreign power. 
In the former case, the charges should, we think, fall entirely 
(as hitherto) on Indian revenues; while we feel that the 
circumstances may be such in the latter instance as to make 
a case for spreading the financial burden more widely.” 
(I.S.G.B., II, 176-6.) 
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JTeitlier the analysis of the problem nor the conclusions 
of the Simon Commission appears to hare satisfied Indian 
opinion. The Indian criticism on tliivS point is that if the 
Army is to be used both for Imperial and Indian purposes the 
entire cost of its maintenance during peace time, when tliei’e 
is no “organised attack of a foreign power/' should not be 
charged on Indian reYenues alone. 

Tlie obvious reply to this criticism is tliat tlie proper cost 
of India's defence by land and by sea against her own, as 
distinguished from her “Imperial/’ enemies would be many 
times more than her expenditure under the present arrange- 
ments. As the Simon Commission point out, “Although 
India’s long coastline enjoys the protection of the British 
Havy, her present contribution towards the heavy burden 
which this places upon the British tax-payer is only £100,000 
a year. It has to be remembered that the security of India 
from external aggreSvsion is immensely increased by the 
knowledge that the whole of the military resources of Britain 
would, if necessary, be available for her protection.” 
(LS.C.R., II, 174.) 

Indians however contend that the same argument is not 
applied to the Dominions which maintain armies only for 
domestic purposes. Their armies like the Indian Army are 
not “in times of comparative quiet” meant to be lent to 
Imperial Government for service in other fi.elds. 

It is further urged that the economic prosperity of Great 
Britain is intimately bound up with the economic prosperity 
of India, and that therefore the benefit derived from the 
protection afforded by the British Jfavy and the knowledge 
of the military revsources of Great Britain in the background 
is not of India alone. 

Another point is stressed in this connection. It is that 
the dominating feature of India’s Army expenditure in recent 
years has been due to mechanisation of the Army and that 
the mechanisation is being carried out primarily for Imperial 
purposes. Sir Hari Singh Gour quotes General Robinson in 
sup|K)rt of this contention. 

“There is a last military question to be considered, not 
indeed of defence, but of means and method. The Home 
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The conteHtion that mechanisation is being' carried ont 
from purely Imperial, as distinguished from Indian, consi- 
derations, seems however to be based on the unjustifiably 
optimistic presumption that India's battles are for all times 


Army, to meet tlie refpiiroiuents of European warfare, is 
undergoing a process of mechanisation. To enable the ]>ro- 
cess to be continued, either India must follow suit as i*egards 
British t3*oops, or the Cardwell system, on which the Army 
has so long been based and wlii(‘h lias proved its worth so 
well, imist be scrapped. In spite of her mountainous war- 
theatres India) has, after considerable tlioughi, decided to 
inechaniise. And, fortunately, tjiere is a solution ready to 
hand tor the satisfaction of her conflicting tasks in mouniain 
and plain; for the mecluinisat ion of a large part of the 
British troops will strengtlien tliem . greatly for duties of 
internal security on whicli they are largely employed; and 
it will add to their value in all roaded areas on and beyond 
the border and in such countries as Palestine and Iraq, while 
the Indian Army, unmechaiiised, will continue to furnish all 
the cavalry, infantry and pack artillery likely to be needed 
in rougber terrain either in the East or Middle East." 
(L C. C., 341.) 

The financial efiect of the mechanisation has undoubtedly 
been bxxrdensome for India, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing comparative figures of expenditure on armaments ; — 


Uuited States 



Million gold 
francs. 

4,453 

Great Britain 



2,900 

Russia 



2,440 

France 



;y:,: 2,286.:' 

Italy 



1,333 

Japan 



},2i5 

India . 



1,069 

Germany 



942 

Australia 



151 

Canada 



93 

Irish Free State 



76 

New Zealand 

. 
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South Africa 
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I g^oing’ to be confined to ber monutainous land frontiers. Such 

• a eontentioiL must also lose its point when it is urged that the 

i Britisli troops should be replaced gradually by Indian troops. 

1 Tlie discharge of treaty obligations of the Paramount 

! Power towards Native States by remaining '"in India wn’th 

whatever military and naval forces may 1)e requisite to 
I enable ii to discharge tbat function’^ is again urged to be a 

niaiter of ])urely Imperial concern. The charges for the main- 
ierjanee of Britisli or Indian troops for the piirpose shoidd, 
it is argued, be borne by the Britisli Exchequer. It may be 
pouited out that a certain number of States pay tributes to 
the Crown varying in amount, according to the circumstances 
of each ease, wliii^h are absorbed in the revenues of India* 

; Some of the arguments dwelt on above ax)pear to hava 

engaged the attention of the authorities seriously and even to 

I liave independently been advanced by the Groveniment of 
India. Mr. Layton in Iiis report to the Simon Commission 
has mentioned that negotiations are now proceeding between 
the Indian and British Governments on a claim by Govern- 
ment of India ‘"that as the cost of the defence of India is an 
Imperial necessity some contribution should be made from 
other than Indian sources*’' (I.S.C.R., II, 223.) 

(Hi) AnoniTiox of "‘Capitation Cuauges.” — In the memo- 
j randuin refeiTed to above Sir vSankaran Nair and two other 

I members of tlie Indian Central Committee have discussed the 
matter in some detail. 

‘"Take the cpiestion of the capitation rate, i.e., the cost of 
3‘aising*, tiuining, equipping and transporting annual reliefs 
and drafts from England. In 1907 the India Office, through 
1 their representatives, Hir John Edge and Sir Beaucham.p, 

' Duff, contended that the capitation rate ought to he abolished 

J and resisted the claim of the War Office in respect of it. Am. 

arbitrator decided against them. The Government of India, 
however, continued to resist this claim up to 1928 when it 
was apparently decided that the questions involved should 
be submitted for the consideration of an independent 
I, tribunal..,. 

Not only had India to pay the capitation rate while the 
c.ase was sub judice; while she was contesting the claim, the 
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capitation rate was also increased from ^7 IO 5 . per head to 
Jll 8,?. and she had to pay this money during the Great War, 
althoiigh at tliat time there was no transportation of the 
animal drafts and reliefs. 

Again in 1924 the rate of £11 85 , per head was raised 
to £28 10 , S’, with retrospective effect from 1 st Aprils 1920/’ 
(I. C. C., 186.) 

It would appear that ‘‘negotiations are now proceeding 
Between the Indian and British Governments on the War 
Office claim for an increase in the Capitation Charges (now 
araounting to two crores annually) which are paid for the 
training in England of recruits for the army in India and 
on the counterclaim of the Government of India that she 
should be released from the existing Capitation payment/’ 
(I.S.C.R., II, 223.) 

( w ) Inbianisatiox or the Higher Commanjd of the 
Armt. — This question has received the closest attention from 
Indians in recent years. 

Indianisation has been urged both on financial and poli- 
tical considerations. “A completely self-governing India 
must be in a position to provide itself with armed forces, fit 
to undertake the tasks which armed forces in India have to 
discharge so far as these tasks are the special concern of India 
itself/’ Complete Indianisation of the higher command of 
the Army must, therefore, be an ultimate constitutional neces- 
sity. On the financial side, it is stated that Indianisation 
would lead io lowering of the rates of pay, allowances and 
pension in aecordan<‘.e with India’s financial capacity and to 
consequent reduction in the Army budget. 

It will be worthwhile to deal with the question of 
Indianisation in some detail. 

■ (a) liistorioal. — Although, from 1905, there had been a 

special form of commissioned rank for Indian officers, the 
latter could rise no higher than the position of company officer 
in a regimental unit, and could only hold the power of com- 
mand over Indians. Thes-e limitations were perhaps 
natural, since the supply of officers was, obtained from non- 
commissioned ranks, and many of those promoted had neither 
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the echication nor the training to fit them for higher corn- 
maiuls* But it was also to be expected that, with no pros- 
pects of promotion to high rank, few educated young men 
would look upon a military career with favour. 

In recognition of the services of Indian arms in the 
Allied cause, Indians in 1918 were declared eligihle to hold 
the King’s Commission, which carried with it the power to 
command British troops. The same year a Cadet School for 
young Indians, with 49 cadets, was opened at Indore, and ten 
vacancies each year were allotted to Indians at the Iloyal 
Military College, vSandluirst. The Indore School was closed 
after one ye^ar, 39 of the cadets receiving commissions, but 
the Sandhxirst vacancies were retained and remained as the 
only method by which Indians could qualify for King’s Com- 
missions in the Army in India. 

The Legislative Assembly passed some resolutions on the 
8th March, 1921, in pursuance of which the Prince of Wales 
Eoyal Indian Military College was established at Dehra Dun * 
in 1922. This College provided for the training of prospective 
candidates for the Sandhurst examinations. 

Shortly afterwards, on the i7tli February, 1923, the 
Commander-in-Chief in India announced that an important 
advance towards the Indianisation of the army liad been 
begun by the decision to set apart eight Indian uinits, com- 
prising cavalry and infantry, which would gTadiialiy, but as 
quickly as possible, be entirely staffed by Indian officers who 
were qualified by tlieir rank and length of service for senior 
posts. This scheme, which became known as the Eight Units 
Sclieme, was intended to give Indian officers every oppor- 
tunity of proving that units officered by Indians could be 
efficient in every way. 

The attention of the Government of India was again drawn 
to the question of Indianisation of the Army by the Legis- 
lative Assembly in July, 1923, but the next step of real 
importance was due to a resolution of February, 1925, which 
led to the appointment of the Indian Sandhurst Committee, 
popularly known as the Skeen Committee. 

At this time the position was as follows: — 

(?:) There were still ten vacancies annually at Sandhurst* 
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(ii) Conmiisaioned Indian officers were eligible to serve 
only in cavalry and infantry units. They could not 
qualify for the other arms of the Service — Artillery, 
Engineers, Signal Corps, Tank Corps, or Air Force. 

{///) The Prince of Wales Royal Indian Military College 
prepared 70 cadets each year for the Sandhurst exami- 
nation and training. 

(iv) Candidates for Sandinirst were required to undergo 
a somewhat (complicated process of elimination before 
they were allowed to appear for tlie written, medical 
and oral examinations which determined their future. 

(r) Only 24^] boys had competed for 8^1 vacancies in the 
eight years during which the scheme had been in 
force, 

{vi) Since 1918, 83 boys liad been admitted to Sand- 
hurst, of whom 19 had failed and 18 were still tinder 
training. 

(dH) Forty-four boys had passed, and of these 4? lield 
King’s Commissions in the Indian Army. 

(h) The Sheen Committee , — Tlie Skeen Committee, which 
was appointed in June, 1926, consisted of one European and 
twelve Indian members, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Andrew Skeen, k.c.b., k.o.i.e,, c.m.gi., Chief of the Greneral 
Stafi. 

The report of ihe Committee began by stating ihe definite 
opinion that the existing scheme for the recruitment of 
Indian officers was a failure, and gave the following reasons : — 

(i) The Indian system of education was such that candi- 
dates for Sandhurst had not had the advantages of 
character training, physical training, and preliminary 
military training which were common in English 
schools. They were therefore handicapped when they 
entered Sandhurst. 

{ii) Sufficient publicity regarding the advantages of a 
military career had not been given by Government, 
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(Hi) The method of application and selection too 

rigidly official and preference was given to the sons 
of soldiervS, 

(iv) Parents li esitated to send young hoys to England, 
even if they could meet tlie liigli covsts of the preli- 
minary training at Dehra Dun, and subsequently at 
Sandhurst. 

(v) The ^^Eight Units vSclienie’’ was an * ‘invidious form 
of segregation’'' which, besides depriving young 
officers of the help of British officers, was in direct 
conflict with the principle of eo-operation between 
British and Indian officers adopted in all departments 
of Government seiwice. 

(vi) The present provisions for Indianising the army 
were too narrow in scope, for, in effect, it meant the 
supply of only ten King’s Coniinissioned offlcers 
annually, and these only for the infantry or cavalry. 

The recommendations of the Committee were of the most 
comprehensive type. A summary of these is contained in 
Appendix I of the report, which may be briefly stated as 
follows : — 

(i) In. 1928, 20 Yacancies at Sandhurst should be allotted 
to Indians, with a progressive increase year by year 
until an Indian college was established. 

(ii) From 1928 eight vacancies should he created in the 
Boyal Military Academy, Woolwich, -and two in the 
Eoyal Air Force College, Cranwell, witli an annual 
increase, so that Indian boys iniglit qualify for com- 
missions in the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank and 
Air arms of tlie Army in India. 

(iii) A military college, with accommodation at first for 
100 cadets should he created in 1983, and the estab- 
lishment should be increased each year. The course 
should be a three-year one and should qualify for 
King^s CommissioUvS in the Land Forces. 

(iv) Twenty vacancies annually should continue to be 
allotted at Sandhui‘st from 1933. 


(r) Tlie College at Dehra Bun should contimie as a 
military institution concerned with the preparation of 
hoys for the army and navy. 

(vi) A similar college should be opened in another part 
of India. 

(rii) The (jovernment of India should impress on educa- 
tional authorities the national importance of reform- 
ing the educational system of India. 

{riii) Greater publicity should be given to the advantages 
of a military career. 

(ix) Entrance to the college should be by open compe- 
titive examination, and the method of selection should 
be simplified. 

(x) The ^ ‘Eight TJnits Scheme^ ^ should be abandoned. 

(o) The Nehru Report . — The Report of the Committee 
appointed in 1928 by the All-Parties Conference, commonly 
known as the Fehrii Committee, failed to deal adequately 
with the problem of Indian defence and with the Indianisa- 
tion of the army. In a brief hurried reference to army 
problems in the i ntrocluction they stated that it was not 
necessary to wait until an Indian or Dominion army was 
created before India could obtain Dominion Status and 
recommended that control of the existing army in India should 
immediately be handed over to Ministers, It was not clear 
from ilie report wliether the suggestion was that all British 
troops and officers should be withdrawn. 

(d) The Indian Central Committee . — The Indian Central 
Committee was the next body to take \ip tlie question as jmrt 
of its inquiry in Eebruary, 1929. They recommended that 
provision should be made to man the Indian portion of the 
army with Indians so that ultimately the entire defence of 
the country could be taken over by Indians; and also that 
the recommendations of the Skeen Committee should be 
carried out in the manner suggested in their report. 

(e) Simon Commi^salon.—ln diseuseing the developments 
in Indianisation which had already taken place the Simon 
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Commission commented on the ‘‘Eight Units Scheme’’ as 
follows. 


“We do not feel competent to judge of the technical con- 
siderations involved. AVe xxnderstand that the Army autho- 
rities take the view that, as a matter of precaxition and as 
the best security that efiieiency should he maintained, the 
i, experiment of Indianisation should he conducted* by a 

method which would not involve all units of the Army at 
the same time, and which will give some solid indication of 
the comparative efficiency of Indianised units at an earlier 
stage than might he possible, if the same number of Indian 
officers were spread more generally throughout the Army in 
India. As the nuinher of units undergoing Indianisation is 
capable of augmentation in the light of experience and in 

i accordance with the suj>ply of officers obtained, no artificial 

I limit to the acceptance of Indian officers is imposed. But 

I whatever the justification for the decision, its announcement 

has been widely represented in India as a refusal to adopt 
j a more liberal treatment of the problem of Indianisation. 

I These critics point out that Sir Andrew Skeen was prepared 

to see Indian and British officers serving side by side in the 
same regiment, while the effect of the ‘Eight Units Scheme^* 
is to bring about what they call the ‘segregation’’ of Indian 
officers, and to secure that no British officer serves under 
the command of an Indian superior in his own regiment. 

ii Our duty is not to pronounce judgment on this matter, hut 
to record the course of events, and to give the best account 

I we can of the state of Indian political feeling resulting' from 
it. We were told that ‘Eight Units Scheme’ is by no means 
BO unpopular with the Indian officers who take part in carry- 
ing it out as with some sections of political opinion. How- 
ever, for the purposes of the constitutional inquiry upon 
which we are engaged, the method by which Indianisation 
might proceed is not so immediately important as the fact 
that it has at length begun, and that it is recognised that 
the jiaee at which it proceeds is conditioned by the efficiency 
of the results obtained.” (I.S.C.R., I, 102, 105.) 


On the question of Indianisation of the Higher Command 
they thxis expressed themselves. 
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""‘At tlie present iiioiiient, no Indian holding the King\s 
Commission is of higher army rank than a Captain — there 
are, ^re believe, 39 Captains of whom 25 are in ordinary 
regimental employ. Some of them are of an age whieh 
would prevent their attaining much higher rank, even if 
they passed the necessary examination, before retirement. 
Most of tiiese have not been through Sandhnrst, hut got tlmir 
commissions during tlie Great ’War. I^ow, however genuine 
may be the de.sire, and however earnest the endeavour, to 
work for this transformation, the overriding condition so 
forcil)ly expresvsed by the Skeen Committee (whose members, 
apart from the Chairman and the Army Secretary, were 
Indian gentlemen) in the words ^progress. ..must he (*ontin- 
gent upon success being secured at each stage and upon 
military efficiency being maintained throughout must in 
any ease render such development measured and slow. A 
Higher Command cannot he evolved at short notice out of 
the existing cadres of Indian officers, all of junior rank and 
limited experience. Not until the slender trickle of suitable 
Indian recruits for the officer class — and we earnestly desire 
an increase in tlieir numbers— flows in much greater volume, 
not until sufficient Indians have attained the experience and 
training requisite to provide all the officers for, at any rate, 
some Indian regiments, not until sueli units have stood the 
only test which can possibly determine their efficiency, and 
not until Indian officers have qualified by a successful army 
career for high command, will it be possible to develop tlie 
policy of Indianisation to a point wliieh will bring a com- 
plettdy Indlanised Army within siglit. Even then, years 
must elapse before the process could be coinjileted/* 
(I.S.O.R., TI, 108-9.) 

(/) The Round Table Conference (First Session ). — The 
I’ecommendations of the Simon Commission were considered 
by the Defence Sub-Committee of the Hound Table Con- 
ference. This Sub-Committee consisted of 23 Indian and 6 
European memberB. The majority of the Sub-Committee 
considered it impossible to decide upon, the rate of Indianisa- 
tion or to lay down rules that might embarrass . those 
responsible for defence;, but a minority favoured complete 
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IiidiaBisation of oflicers -within u specified period, subject to 
the requirements of etfieiency and to the provision of suitable 
caiididntes. 

The main resolutions of the Suh-Conimittee were— 

(/) The Defence of India must, to an increasing extent, 
he the concern of the Indian people. 

(ii) The rate of Iiidianisation of the army must be 
substantially increased. 

(Hi) A training college should l}e established in India 
as early as possible, and existing vacancies at Sand- 
hurst, Woolwich and Cranwell should be retained. 

{/?;) The Government of India should set tip a committee 
of experts to -work out details of the college scheme. 

(v) The possibility of reducing the number of British 
troops in India should be investigated. 

(fj) The Round Table Conference (Second Sessio?}) 
mainly concerned itself with the constitutional avSpect of the 
control of the Army which will be dealt with in the next 
chapter, 

(h) The Indian Military College Committee , — ^While the 
general principles of Defence were still being coiivsidered by 
the Bound Table Conference, progress was being made with 
the most important problem in the Indianisation of the Army; 
that of pix)viding for the recruitment and training of large 
numbers of young officers. 

The Indian Military College Committee, consisting of 
eleven Imiians and six Europeans, with the Coniniander-in- 
Chief as Chairman, made the following, among other, recoin- 
niendations in their report published in July— 

(/) Of the sixty vacancies annually, 30 should be allotted 
to cadets from the ranks of the Indian Arm^^ 24 should 
he open to competition, and six should be filled by the 
nomination of the Commander-iii-Chief. (Four mem- 
hers disvsented, proposing different proportions.) 

(ii) Cadets admitted to the college should undertake to 
serve in the army for a period of five years from the 
date on which they are commissioned. 
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(m) Ib. addition to 60 vacancies a year for British India 
there should he 20 vacancies aiiinially for Indian 
State Force Cadets. 

(iv) In view of the very high cost of maintaining a 
Flying Training School, Indian cadets shonld continue 
to go to Cranwell ; hut the possibility of starting a small 
hying training' school in India should he caiefiilly 
investigated. 

{t') All young Indian officei's should he attached to 
British VniU in India for one year. 

(vi) The recoin in endati oils of the Skeen Conimittee 
regarding the expansion of Dehra Dun College should 
he carried out. 

(vU) In order to prevent differentiation and the possibi- 
lity of the adoption of a superior attitude hy officers 
trained in England, the vacancies in English Cadet 
colleges should he abolished. 

(viii) The college should be set up at Dehra Dun. 

(ir) Every effort should he made to establish the college 
on its permanent site hy the autumn of 1932. 

In pursuance of the recommendations, the Indian Military 
Academy for the training’ of candidates for commission in 
the Indian Army will open at Dehra Dun on 1st October,. 
1932, and notifications have already isvsued for a preliminary^' 
entrance examination of candidates in March 1932. 

Such then is the history of the Indianisation of the Higher 
Command in the Indian Army. How far such Indianisaimn 
will reduce the Army expenditure is however a point in wliich 
there will he considerable difference of opinion. One maj^ 
venture to say that the Indian units officered entirely by 
Indians is not likely to he of equal military value and if more 
units have to be employed some of the presumed savings would 
certainly be lost. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Constitutional Problems. 

Till a little over a decade ago, Indians were content to 
leave to the British Government the questions of control over 
tile Army and the Army expenditure. Having suffered dis- 
oidei and misrule for centuries they were entirely grateful 
f'pi the I ax Britannica and unquestioningly paid for the 
Aiinj wiiicli sanctioned the Pax. All that they pressed for 
from time to time were extended opportunities for military 
service in the Higher Command. 

^ There was however a change in outlook with the Great 
War when the resultant upheaval in ideas quickened the 
desire for responsible government among the Indians. The 
recognition of this desire by His Majesty’s Government in 
1919 still further stimulated it. The question of control 
over the A.rmy naturally came more and more to occupy the 
Indian mind. For India to be completely self-governing 
must possess control over the armed forces necessary for her 
internal and external defence. 

{«) Government op India Act, 1919.— Under the consti- 
tution set up by this Act, Army is a “reserved” subject. 
Though nearly the whole of the Army expenditure is “non- 
voted,” the Governor-General has discretion to throw open 
the non-votable heads of expenditure to discussion by both 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. In prac- 
tice, the Governor-General has invariably given directions 
enabling Army expenditure as a whole to be discussed by the 
Legislative Assembly. Usually Army expenditure and 
policy has been allowed to be criticised through motions for 
reduction.s in the expenditure for the Secretariat establish- 
ment which is . “voted.” Under . this , constitution the. 
Commander-in-Chief is also officio Army Member 
of the Governor-General’s Council. 
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(h) xSEHEU Co^kBiiTTEE. — I'll 6 first serioiis attack from tlie 
side of Iiidkii nationalism on tliis eonstitutional position of 
tlie Army came in 1928.^ In tlieir introduction to this Eeport 
the Nehru Committee (pioted Professor Keith^s pungent 
observation, * **thut self-Grovernment without an eSective Indian 
Army is an impossibility and no 'amount of i^rotests or 
demonstrations, or deiuinciatious of the Imperial Govern- 
ment can alter the fact,’’ and added, ‘'This is trite hut we 
do not aci^ept the constitutional position that without an 
Indian or dominion Army India cannot attain dominion 
status. In the first placje, the Indian army has not to he 
created; it exists there already. In the next place, histori- 
cally tlie position taken by our critics is not correct. 

“We venture to quote on this subject from the speech 
of Sir Sivaswaiiiy Iyer in the Legislative Assemhly, delivered 
on February 18, 1924, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer is a gtmtleman 
who lias made a special stud\' of the problem of the army 
in India and we have no liesitatioii in quoting him, '‘But 
with regard to tlie problem of the army, I have only to observe 
this, that so far a>s my reading of colonial history goes, 
none of the colonies was in a jioaition to assume its defence 
at the time when a self-governing status was granted to it. 
For many years, the colonies were not even able to pay for 
their defence. It was the Home Government that had to 
contribute towards the military expenditure of the colonies. 
We, on the other hand, have from the beginning paid for 
our army. We have not merely paid for our army but we 
have raised our troops. We have raised and maintained our 
Indian troops and we have also maintained the Britisli 
troops and paid for them. We have gone further than the 
colonies have done in the matter of undertaking our defence. 
No doubt, Sir Malcolm Hailey is right in saying that full 
dominion self-government implies the capacity to undertake 
the defence, not merely by paying for it but also by under- 
taking its officering and administration. But that was not 
a condition which was insisted upon in the case of any of 
the colonies. So far as defence against internal disturbances 

* Lord (then Sir S. P.) Sxnha^s Presidential Address at the 30th Indian 

llifational Congress, 1010, did not deal with the constitutional position of the 
Army in India. 
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was coiieernetl, that no doiibl was a eoiidition which waa 
pointed out to the colonies as essential some years after they 
jifranted their self-governing status. But so far as- 
defence against external aggression was concerned, I am not 
aware tliat the duty has been laid upon them even now. As- 
regards naval defence, llie obligation has not been laid upon 
them/ 

We have recoin mended in our report the transfer of tlie 
conirol over the Indian army with tlie necevssary guarantees 
for tlie pay, einoluiueiits, allow’anees and xiensions of the 
officers. We believe that tlie representation of the army in 
the legislature by a responsible minister, who will, in actual 
administration, no doubt be guided by ex^iert advice, is bound 
to lead to the establishment of more intimate relations 
between tlie army and the legislature, and thus secure a 
continuous supply of funds for the Army. As matters stand 
at iireseni, the army liudget is sacrosanct. Under the statute 
it is not open to discussion hmless tlie Governor-Greneral 
otherwise directs/ but in any ease it is not subject to the 
vote of the legislature. The position, at the present moment, 
is tliat the Eight Units vSeheme is the only vserious attempt, 
that has hitherto been made at Iiidianising the army, and 
even if it is accelerated it sliould take at least a century 
before tlie army will be really" Iiidianised. The fate of the 
Skeen Committee’s report which condemned the Eight Units: 
Scheme is well known, and the proposal to increase the 
mnnber of candidates for Sandhurst is scarcely calculated to 
lead to the Indiaiiisation of the army within a reasonable 
distance of time. We do not agree with the view that the 
supply of candidates for Sandhurst could not have been larger 
than what it has been. We feel tliat the method of selec- 
tion hitherto followed has left much to be desired. But 
we do not believe that an adequate degree of efficiency in 
the training of officers cannot be achieved in India if measures 
necessary to that end are luloptecl. It should be the first care 
of the responsible government of India to take her vself- 
contained in military as in other matters. W© have, accord- 
ingly, made provision in our report for a statutory obligation 
on the Government to* estlablish military training schools 
and colleges. As a matter of further precaution, we have 
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provided for the establisliineiit of a Committee of Defence, 
based more or less on well-known models.” (A.P.C.E., 13-4.) 

(c) Simon Commission, — ^Tlie argimient of the ISTehni Com- 
mittee came in for severe criticism from the Simon Commis- 
sion. The quotation from the Speech of vSir Sivaswami Iyer 
and the reliance placed upon it by the Nehru Committee 
‘"'^seem to suggest that the real nature of the difference between 
India's military problem and that of the self-governing 
Dominions, which we have tried to set out in the preceding 
paragraplis, has not been fully apprehended. The difference 
largely depends upon understanding what is the urgency of 
the risks in the two eases. It may be true that when a 
particular Colony has acquired self-government it could not 
have defended itself against an onslaught from well-armed 
invaders, but the point is that the other Dominions are so 
placed and circumstanced that the practical risk did not 
exist. The test in each case is the ability to meet not 
imaginary or far-fetched risks, but real ones. A man does 
not need to insure against earthquakes in regions ^here it 
is practically inconceivabie that earthquakes should occur. 
And the question is not whether, in the early days of self- 
government, Canada could have withstood an invasion such 
as might pour through the Kliyber into the plains of India, 
but whether she could handle any sudden risks reasonably 
incident to her own frontiers. In point of fact the Colony 
of Natal was unable to secure an earlier attainment of self- 
government because the Zulus and Boers on her borders were 
a menace too constant and too formidable for Natal to deal 
with, if the British forces were withdrawn. The difficulties 
of the Indian military situation simply do not exist elsewhere 
in the Empire, and it is therefore no use claiming that the 
■absence of such difficulties elsewhere proves that India can 
proceed, smoothly and rapidly, to complete self-government 
by ignoring the formidable obstacle in her path. 

It is equally fallacious to suggest that India can attain 
■complete self-government because it already has an Indian 
Army which is sufficient to defend it. By Tndian Army^ is 
presumably meant the Indian regiments, which form only 
a portion of the Amy in India, and which are not the forces 
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whose use m preferred when eoiinuunal feeling needs to be 
restrained. But even, the Indian regiments are as yet officered 
almost entirely by British officers, so unless the authors of 
the Nehru Report conteiuplate that a. self-govemiug India 
will, in the normal <.*oiirse, have at itvS vS(‘rvice, uiid under 
file (lirt*ci.i()n of ihs Minister for War, large nuudners of 
British officers .holding* the King's Coiamissioji, it is apparent 
ihat a good deal has to be doTie before tlie question of defence, 
in relation to Indian constitutional piogress, can be saidi 
to be solved. 

We are not indeed cl(*ar, from ]H‘rusing the l>rief ])assag*e 
in the introduction to the Neliru Report, whether what its 
autho.rs (‘onteinplate is thal vvlteij complete self-government 
is atiained in India i-lritish troops an<l officers will be all 
withdrawn. It surely cannot be supposed that large bodies 
of British soldiers would remain available for the ].mrposes of 
maintaining and restoring order when the Army in India 
is under a Minister respojisible to aii Indian Legislature, 
We shall point out later tlie consideratiojis which we think 
must be borne in mind and a})plied in order that the road 
iow'ards the goal of coiuideie self-government may not 
('outinue to he iiidetinitely blocked by the military difficulty. 
Ihit the i>roblem of the Army in India in relation to the 
attainment of self-government cannot be treated as solved 
by vague and inisleafliiig refe.T*ences to the development of 
self-government m otlier parts of the Emj^ire, where the 
military problem is totally different. Nor is it of any 
assistam'e to a solution to propose, as the Nehru Report does, 
the? setting up of a Committee of Defence in a self-governing 
India, consisting of “the .Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Defence, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs," together with 
the professional heads of the armed forces. The thing that 
matters is to consider what conditions miust be fulfilled 
before Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislature can 
undertake the provision and direction of adequate armed 
forces in India, When that day comes, the organisation of 
a Committee of Indian Defence, with such Ministers at its 
head will not be difficult. At x>re8ent the proposal to create 
one has .tso bearing upon the real problem at alL" 

{I.S.O.R., 99400.) 


In putting^ forward their own recommendations the Simon 
Commission based themselves on the principle that ^'the 
protection of the frontiers of India, at any rate for a long 
time to come, should not be regarded as a function of an 
Indian GoTernnient in relation to an Indian Legislature, but 
as a matter of supreme concern to the whole Empire which 
can only be effectively organised and controlled by an 
Imperial agency/^ Tliey suggested that a definite agree- 
ment might be reached between India and Great Britain 
acting on belialf of tlie Empire, by which the forces composing 
the existing Army in India would no longer be under the 
control of the Government of India but would be under an 
Imperial authority which would naturally be the Viceroy 
acting in concert with the Cominander-m-Ghief. The 
Imperial authorities would undertake the obligations of Indian 
defence in return for tlie continued provision of definite 
facilities as to recruitment, areas, transport and other 
matters. It was sxiggested that there xvould be an equitable 
adjustment of the burden of finance, a contribution subject 
to revision at intervals being made from Indian revenues, 
while it was foreshadowed that the balance of the expendi- 
ture would be borne by Great Britain. its administra- 

tive side, the adoption of such a proposal would not involve 
any great departure from present methods. If the respon- 
sibility for the Army in India is to rest with the Imperial 
Government, that Government would continxie to be 
represented in India by tlie Governor-General; aixd the day- 
by-day administration of the Army would be, as now, in 
the IiandvS of the Oommander-in-Chief. The latter woxtld, 
however, cease to he a member of the Indian Legislature, 
and, while he remained a eoileagxie of the Governor-General, 
he would cease to he the holder of a portfolio in the Goverii- 
ment of India. The Central Legislature, as now, would not 
vote supply for the Army; appropriations of revenue for this 
purpose, in accordance with the arrangement we have 
assumed, would be authorised by certificate of the Governor- 
General.’^ (I.vS.G.R., II, 176.) It was suggested that a 
Committee on Army affairs should be constituted on which 
the Central Legislature would have representatives for the 
purpose of discussing and keeping in touch with military 


question. The Commission felt that they had ample jnsti- 
fication for such an attitude. have been led to put 

forward the above suggestions for a new method of consti- 
tutional treatment of the problem of Indian defence, because 
we have earnestly sought for some means by which the 
obstacle to progress which the control of the Army in India 
presents inigljt be mitigated. To those who are tempted to 
say that the plan we liave oiitlined is a derogation from the 
full range of Indian aspirations, we would reply that special 
amingements, suited to the necessities of each ease, have 
been found necessary in the history of the evolution of more 
than, one part of the Empii*e tow'axds self-government. If 
such a treatment of the subject were regarded as inadmissible 
we should regret it, because the obstacle wu)ul(l remain. At 
present, as we have show'-ii in an earlier chapter, there are 
other reasons why more rapid advance at the Centre is 
impracticable and this may be regarded by some as a reason 
for postponing consideration of the questions have been 
discussing in this Part of our Report. But it seems to us 
that it would be far better to face these difficulties and try to 
overcome them now. If British and Indian opinion will 
co-operate for the purpose, and, while grasping the realities 
of the position, will revsolve to find a way to mitigate the 
obstacle to more rapid constitutional advance, this, are 
convinced, w'ould be a more desirable procedure than to delay 
until the urgency?- of the problem cannot be denied,^’ 
(LS.C.E., n/l78-9,) 

(d) llKspATcni o,F Government of India.— T he proposals 
of the Simon Commission were examined at length by Gov- 
ernment of India, in their Despatch. 

^^The essence of their iiroposal, as we understand it, is 
a mutual agreement between Great Britain and India that 
for the time being the defence of India should be regarded 
as an Imperial concern carried on in co-operation with, but 
outside, the civil administration of the country. By a similar 
agreement, a fixed total sum would be made available from 
Indian revenues for defence expenditure, subject to revision 
at suitable intervals. The idea has undoubtedly many 


uttraciive feixtnreH* We liave, lioweTer, to ask ourselves two 
(jxiestioiis, fii’st wlietlier, in tlie endeavour to avoid a consti- 
tutional difficulty of a special clmracter, India may not fall 
into a greater dang’er by attempting to detach an important 
function of (xoveaiiment from its true place in the organised 
whole; and, second whether the control of defence <n\n as a 
matter of fact he isolated in the inanner proposed. It has 
to he reineinhered (and experience in all countries durijig 
the (Ireat War has brought home this lesson very forcibly) 
that tlie administration of defence (^aniiot be made ila* 
business' of one department of Government alone. Tlie 
successful conduct of war does not depend solely on tlie 
strengtli of the aimied forces available, the manner in wliich 
they are raised and controlled, and their general state of 
preparedness, but upon tlie combined efforts of the 
Government and the (‘ountry ms a whole. A modern war 
may, and generally does, involve all the resources of the 
nation. In considering the wider aspects of the defence 
problem, the defence administration of the State cannot be 
dissociated from other brandies of the administration, such, 
as finance, maintenance of order and the quelling of civil 
disturbances, posts and telegraphs, railways, trade, shipping 
and transport, labour, health, and even education. The 
efficiency of tlie fighting services depends to a large extent 
on the general etficiejicy of the nation in these de])ariments, 
and on the degree to whidi the national resources have beeJi 
co-ordinated in peace, and can lie harnessed in war. The 
responsibility of tTOvernment for defence is ilnis a joint res- 
ponsibiliiy. The Commission evidently had ihest^ facts in 
mind, for ihvy liave laid special emphavsis on the necessity 
for continuing unimpaired the help and assistance wliich llie 
army at present looks for and obtains from the <*ivil admini- 
stration. If we have correctly followed their line of thought, 
they believe that the co-operation of tlie civil de])aTtments 
in the day-to-day admin ivstration of defence can be secured 
on the same basis of mutual agreement as is necessary to 
the introduction of their scheme as a whole, tliotigh the means 
for ensuring such co-operation must in the final resort rest 
in the hands of the Governor-General. We have to examine 
this assumption from the practical point of view. 
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In tlie central Government as at present constitutefl, there 
is no Inndaniental diffienlly hi correlatinfr the activities, and 
defining the respousihilities, of tlie various civil departments 
in regard to defence. Questions, which are the joint concern 
of the army and one or more civil departments, are dealt 
with under the ordinary inter-depantmental routine of the 
Government of India and decided ultimately, in the event 
of disagreement, hy a reference to Council. ‘ It is true that 
the inwiedure is sometimes found to he cumbrous, and tliat 
the need for a co-ordinating institution, analogous to the 
Coniniittee of Imperial Defence, is not infrequently felt, 
'I'll is is at the most, however, a J'eniediahle defect in the 
administrative machinery. The Government, in its present 
unitary form, does provide the means of solving’ departmental 
differences, and precludes the possibility of deadlock. 

IV e do not teel snie that this would still he the case under 
the arrangements proposed by the Statutory Commission. 
The Army Department would cease to he a constituent unit 
of the central Goveriiineiit. It could no longer rely on its 
position as a' department of the Government of India for 
support when claiming the eo-operation of other departments, 
or endeavouring to impress upon them its peculiar require^ 
meuts nr points of view. The burden of persuading a civil 
department in tlie Iasi resort to fake or withdraw any action 
ill the interests of the army would rest upon the shoulders 
of the Governor-General, whose task would he made no 
easier by the fact that the central Government had been 
deprived of its direct share of responsiliility for defence. It 
is not, in our opinion, merely a (juestion of the provision of 
facilities in regard to recruitment, transport and other matters. 

1 he Aim^ Department is in contact with civil dejiartments 
from day-to-day. At present it deals witli them on an equal 
footing j but if it became an autlioriiiy separate from the 
central Government, some friction would almost iiertainly 
ensae.^ The position of an excluded Army Department would, 
wo think, he difficult enough even if tlie central executive 
were constituted, as tlie Commis.sion propose, with an official 
element, and were not responsible to the legislature. But 
if the exclusion of defence fulfilled its avowed object of 
removing the constitutional harrier to complete self-govern- 
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ment and the Army Department, administered by an Imperial 
agency, found itself in daily contact witli a central Govern- 
ment responsible to tlie legislature in all respects, we appre- 
hend that the possibilities of friction would be greatly 
increased. 

In the Legislatiirc , — The removal of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Army Department from the Government of 
India might lead to complications in the legislature. The 
Commission observe that the Army Secretary would ])e avail- 
able in the Legislative Assembly. He would however cease 
to be an official of the central Government, and, as that Gov- 
ernment would be divested of its share in the responsibility 
for defence, he would act, not as its spokesman, but as the 
mouthpiece of an Imperial agency. His position in the 
Assembly as the official exponent of policies for which the 
Government of India were not responsible, would be in our 
view anomalous and embarrassing. There is already a 
tendency to criticise the existing arrangement under which 
the Army Department is represented in the Assembly by a 
Secretary, and not by a member of the Government. We 
tliink that there might be greater cause for dissatisfaction 
if the spokesman on military matters were not even an 
official of the Govermnent of India. The Commission indeed 
pi’opose that the Leader of the Federal Assembly should 
take charge of important debates on military subjects; but 
although the Leader of the Federal Assembly might per- 
sonally carry great weight, his role, in army debates, would 
be merely that of an advocate briefed for tlie occasion. 

Effect npo7i the Indian soldier , — The Commission have 
stated in their report the main argument on which their pro- 
posal is based. It is the priiici]>Ie that the protection of 
the frontiers of India, at any rate for a long time to come, 
should not be regarded as a function of an Indian Govern- 
ment in relation with an Indian legislature, but as a matter 
of vsuprame concern to the whole Empire, which can only 
be effectively organized and controlled by an Imperial 
agency ....the greater part of the rank and file of the ann 3 r 
in this country consists of British Indian subjects. The 
Commission's proposals might be though to have the .effect 
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of reaioving Indian officers and men from the service of the 
(.Tovernment of India, and of iuriiing them into employees 
of an Imperial agency, whose policy might he dictated to a 
large extent by the War Office. It is possible that the 
effect of this change in the status of the Indian soldier would 
not immediately be felt. Under the Commission’s proposals, 
the ajony would still be directly subordinate to the Com- 
ma nder-in -Chief, and would still be under the supervision 
«>f the Governor-Genera L The dissociation of the aHiiy 
from tile Government as a whole might, however, in time 
produce reactions unfavounihle to the Indian soldier during 
liis army ('urtyer, and luiglit also tend to deprive him of tlm 
protection and sympathy of the civil administration in his 
retirement. 

The portfolio of defence . — If this view' is accejited, the 
portfolio of defence would continue to be lield hy a inemher 
of the Central Goverimient, This brings us to the question 
of the position of the Commander-in-Chief. We consider 
that tliere is great force in the Commission’s recommendation 
that the Commander-in-Chief should cease to be a member 
of the Central Government, occupying a seat in the Indian 
Legislature. The present official position of the Commander- 
in-Cliief, combining as it does the function of the supreme 
Comiuander of the forces in India wutli that of permanent 
Army Member and Government spokesman on army affairs, 
is bet'oming increasingly difficult and embaiTassiiig.,,.We 
agree iliat the Commander-in-Chief should cease to be a 
member of the Indian legislature; and we recommend that 
his place in that respect should be taken by a civilian member 
for defence, wdio 'would become the responsible member of 
Government and Government sjiokesinan in the legislature 
in all matters of defence policy. Tin's, in our opinion, would 
(constitute the simplest method of relieving the Commaiider- 
in-Cliief of duties wliich. are extraneous to the nature of his 
profession and appoinhnent. The change would involve no 
dislocation of the existing machinery and the actual conduct 
of business beUveen I he Jinny Department and Army llcad- 
qiiarfers would proceed on the existing lines. The Com- 
maiicler-in-Chief should, however, retain the right of direct 
access to the Governor-General, and should, as a matter of 
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rule, be present in Council when military affairs are dis- 
nissed.’’ 

The Government of India therefore concluded that it 
would he preferable that Governnient of India should retain 
the control of the administration of the defence as at present 
and liopeil that a workable partnership in its administration 
might gradually be evolved by meains of the natural processes 
Ihui would be set iip by the new constitution. 

(c) Hound Taulk CoNFmncNCE (vSecond vSession). — The 
(‘onstitutional aspect of the question was considered by the 
Federal Htiaudivre Conimittee of the Round Table Conferemu^ 
during their h^iuiond Session. They based themselves on ilie 
princi])le enunciated ii] the Defence Siib-(V»mmittee of tlie 
First >Session tlmt “Tiie Defence of India must, to an increas- 
ing extent, be the concern of tlie Indian ])eople.’’ And tlien 
discussed the ways tuul means of iiiqdenientmg this principle. 

“Tlie view was strongly put forward by some members 
that no true responsibility for its own governnient will be 
conferred on India unless the subje(‘t of Defence (involving, 
of course, tlie control of tlie Army in India, including tliat 
of the Britisii troops) is immediately phu^ed in the. hands 
of an Indian Ministry responsible to an Indian Legislature, 
with any safeguards that can be shown to be necessary. 

Tile majority of tlie Committee are unable to slmre tliis 
view. They consider that it is impossible to vest- in an 
Indian legislature during the period of transition the (Consti- 
tutional responsiliilily for controlling Defence, so long a-s tlie 
burden of ardual responsibility cannot be simultaneously 
transferred. 

Tlie majority of the Committee therefore rea-llirm the 
conclusion reached in the Committee at the lust Session that 
the assumption by India- of ail the powers and responsibility 
wliich have hitherto rested on Parliament cannot be made at 
one step and that, during a period of transition, the 
Governor-General shall he responsible for Defence, being 
assisted by a Minister of bis own cdioice responsible to him 
and not to the legislature. 

At the same time tliere is no disagreement with the view 
that the Indian Legislature must be deeply concerned with 
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many aspects of Defence. It is undeniable that there can 
be no diminution of such opportunities as the present 
Legislature possesses of discussing and through discussion 
of influencing Defence administration. While the size, 
composition and coat of the Army are matters essentially 
for those on whom the responsibility rests and their expert 
advisers, yet they are not questions on which there can be 
no voicing of public opinion through constitutional channels. 
The Legislature would thus continue to be brought into the 
counsels of the Administration in the discussion of such 
outstanding problems as the carrying out of the policy of 
Indianisation. Further, there must be correlation of military 
and civil administration where the two spheres, as must 
sometimes inevitably he the case, are found to overlap. In 
the latter connection the suggestion was made that a body 
should be set up in India analogous to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence in Great Britain. Some members of the 
Committee considered that even though respoiisihility for 
the administration of the Army might remain, duiing a 
period of transition, with the Governor-General, the final 
voice on such questions as the size, composition and cost of 
the Army should rest with the Legislature. 

To secure the measure of participation contemplated under 
paragraph 6 by the majority of the Committee, various 
suggestions were made, the cardinal feature of which, in 
almost all instances, was the precise position to be assigned 
to the ‘Minister’ appoinced by the Governor-General to take 
charge of the Defence portfolio. It was assumed that his 
functions would roughly correspond to those of the Secretary 
of State for War in the United Kingdom. Among the more 
important proposals made were the following t 

(i) The ‘Minister,’ while primarily responsible to the 
Governor-General, should as regards certain aspects 
only of Defence, be responsible to the Legislature. 

(ii) The ‘Minister’ though responsibile to the Governor- 
General, should he au Indian; and he might be chosen 
from among the Members of the Legislature. 

(m) The ‘Minister,’ of the character contemplated in {ii} 
should be considered to he a Member of the ‘responsible' 
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Ministry, participating in all tlieir discussions, enjoying 
joint responsibility with them, and in the event of a 
defeat in Legislature over a question not relating to 
the Army should resign with them though of course, 
remaining eligible for immediate re-appointment by the 
Governor-General. 

While some of these suggestions contain the germs of 
possible lines of development, it is impossible to escape from 
the conclusion (a) that, so long as the Governor-General is 
responsible for Defence, the constitution must provide that 
the Defence ^Minister’ should be appointed at the unfettered 
discretion of the Governor-General and should be responsible 
to him alone, and (b) that this ‘Minister’s* relations with 
the rest of the Ministry and with the Legislature must be 
left to the evolution of political usage within the framework 
of the constitution. 

The view was put forward that, while supply for the 
defence services should not be subject to the annual vote of 
the Legislature, agreement should be sought at the outset 
on a basic figure for such expenditure for a period of, say, 
five years, subject to joint review by the Legislature and 
representatives of the Crown at the end of such period, with 
special powers in the Governor-General to incur expenditure 
in cases of emergencies. The details of any such plan should 
receive further careful examination.** [E.T.C, (Second 
Session), 41-3,] 



Conclusion- 


It will be clear from the above analysis that the defence 
problems are some of the most complex, difficult and crucial 
problems in the way of realisation of responsible govern- 
ment in British India. The problems cannot be solved by 
specious generalities as was the way of the Nehru Committee, 
They cannot be relegated into the background for time to 
solve them, as is the way of the unpractical doctrinaires 
who are clamouring for independence for India. 

It is incumbent on all on whom lies the shaping of the 
destiny of India to grasp the realities of the position, and 
calmly and patiently to try and overcome the difficulties. 
For the essential of all good government is public peace and 
tranquillity and the ultimate sanction of public peace and 
tranquillity is an efficient and disciplined army. 


